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HANDEL AND SCARLATTI. 


Hanpet’s. “ Suites de Pieces,” in two books, edited by 
Moscnzres; Scarzatri’s “ Pieces pour le Clavecin,” 
edited. by. J. B. Cramer.—Cramer. Beatz, & Co., 201, 
Regent Street. 

Hanpet’s Suites de Pieces were composed before the 
symphonic form, suggested by Gossec, Vanhall, Ditters, &c., 
and perfected by Haydn, was known. A suite de pieces 
consists of four or five movements of various characters, but in 
the same key. Each movement is complete in itself, though the 
composer’sintention is to have the whole played as one piece. 
A suite de pieces is consequertly a set of pieces to be performed 
at one time, as a single composition. Handel and John 
Sebastian Bach produced the finest specimens of this form of 
composition, and indeed the only ones now known that have 
any musical interest or value. Handel also composed sets of 
fugues for the harpsichord. Scarlatti’s “‘ Pieces” consist of 
single movements, nearly in the same form as some of the 
shorter pieces of Handel. Occasionally a fugue stands in the 
place of a piece. The Fantasia, invented by Bach, a kind of feat 
in modulation without regular form, was for some time confined 
to: that composer and his son, Phillip Emanuel. Mozart, 
however, subsequently. produced specimens which far excelled 
those of the inventor, and Beethoven, still later, united the 
attraction of orchestral accompaniment to the same kind of 
composition. The tantasias of Mendelssohn and Bennett are 
misnamed, since they differ in nothing from the regular sonata. 
The fantasias of the school of modern-romanticists, are, 
in comparison with such music, little better than nonsense. 
Hummel alone, among the recent composers for the pianoforte, 
has given specimens of the real fantasia, invented by. Bach, 
and perfected by Mozart—perfected by Mozart, we say, 
because he found the art of combining melody, exquisitely 
developed, with the exigencies of this kind of writing, without 
departing from its original form—and thus doubled its 
attraction. 

In Handel's first book, whichis by far the most elaborate, 
there are eight sets of pieces. In. five of them there are 

es, which, with deference to those who place Bach above 
andel in this species of composition, we insist are the finest 
existing models. But we shall speak of them in their places, 

The first Suite consists of a prelude, an allemande, a cowrante, 

and a gigue, four pieces, varying in character, and all in the 

key of A major. The Prelude, as the modern acceptation of 
the word implics, is a number of discursive chords and 
ssages, without form, in the key of the piede which is to 

follow. The only difference between the present one and a 

prelude likely to come from the fingers or the head of a 

modern pianist is to be found in the nature of its progressions, 

which though rare are very fine. (Zn passant, we may say that 





the preludes in the Clavier bien temperé, and other works ot 
Bach, are usually elaborate compositions in which a particular 
figure of melody. is carried through a variety of keys by a 
regnlar series of ‘médulations and progressions. Mendels- 
sohn’s preludes are much longer, but are generally formed on 
this model, of which Handel has given very few specimens. ) 
The Allemande (a piece in the German style we presume) isa 
melody in two parts, the one ending with a half close, the 
other with a full close in the key. Each part is repeated. 
The object of this kind of movement appears to be the de- 
velopment of a melody by the assistance of rich and various 
harmonies, and cunning interruptions and protractions of the 
cadence, so as to obtain a beautiful and satisfactory climax, 
The first Suite of Handel presents one of the most exquisite 
specimens of this lengthened melody, the art of producing 
which now seems to hang by the single thread of Mendelssohn’s 
existence. Itis in three parts, each of which isa melody almost 
complete in itself. The 4llemande is always in common time ; 
the style graceful or passionate, but never capricious or trivial. 
The Courante has much the same characteristics as the Alle- 
mande, with the exception that it is invariably in three-time, 
34 or 3-8. The present, is a most finished and beautiful 
specimen. The Gigue is a quick lively movement in 12-8, 
9-8, or 6-8 time. This movement is generally characterised 
by a quantity of free imitations, the subject not seldom 
being answered immediately in canon. It is written, with 
few deviations, in two parts throughout, and requires great 
neatness and agility of finger to execute properly. The 
present gigue in 12-8 time, is a short, but excellent specimen 
of this kind of movement, and being one of the least elaborate 
will be more easily compassed by the amateur pianist. 

Suite II, comprises an adagio, an allegro, another adagio, 
and a fugue, all in F, except the second adagio, which is a 
fragment beginning and ending on the dominant of D minor. 
As this is the only instance we can find where one of the 
suites is interrupted by a movement in a different key from the 
rest, we cannot but consider it an accidental interpolation 
from the suite immediately following, which is in the key 
of D minor. The adagio in Suite II. is a fragment which 
chiefly serves to display the performer’s agility in trills and 
ornaments, for which it is a mere frame-work. This was the 
characteristic of adagio-playing in Handel’s time. It was for 
Haydn to discover the slow-movement as it now stands, with 
developed melody and symmetrical form to back it. By some 
freak of fancy, Handel has made this fragment end in A 
minor, although it begins in F, and the allegro, which 
follows—an exquisite specimen of writing in two parts, the 
right hand florid and the left hand simple —is also in F. 
The fugue with which this swife concludes is most masterly. 
The inner-counterpoint to the third answer is made use of 
as a second subject, with wonderful skill. This fugue not 
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only displays the profoundest learning and ingenuity, but 
is beautiful from beginning to end, the subjects being 
melodious, and the harmony natural and pure. It is here 
that we find Handel superior to Bach. In the fugues of the 
latter, with few exceptions, there are points which a refined 
ear cannot tolerate; but in those of Handel, the progressions 
are so natural, the parts flow so easily, and yet in fine 
counterpoint, that no such disagreeable effects can ever be 
found in them. Our theory is that the laws of harmony 
cannot possibly be violated with impunity, and as Handel 
rarely or never violates them, we consider him a more legiti- 
mate musician than Bach, who constantly does. And yet we 
yield to none in our veneration for that great man’s genius, 
which we hold to have been one of the phenomena of the era in 
which he flourished. 

The third suite is in D minor, It begins with a, brilliant 
prelude of scale passages and arpeggios, which is followed by 
a fugue. This perhaps, is not so exquisitely finished as the 
fugue in the preceding suite, but its character is more pas- 
sionate, The subject is mysterious, and one of the counter- 
points is most charmingly treated as an episode, in two parts, 
near the end; this point is of itself worth a whole modern 
opera, The point which will least please musicians in this 
fugue is along digression into F, beginning with a somewhat 
trite. sequence, and ending with a sequence on the dominant 
pedal, which is borrowed from the fugue in F in the preceding 
suite. An allemande and a courante, which come after the 
fugue, are both lovely. An air with variations concludes the 
suite. The air is in the florid style of the adagio in the 
last suite, but the variations formed upon its outline are in- 
genious and beautiful. There are five of them; the first 
three are the most beautiful; the second has a florid base, 
and the third a florid inner part, on the top of which rides 
the melody. (Cramer and Steibelt have each borrowed this 
variation for the basis of one of their studies. Cramer 
wrote his in E major, thinking to avert recognisance of the 
theft. Steibelt, more bold, assumed the same key, and almost 
the same notes, as Handel. Steibelt’s is the best study of 
the two after all, which will go far to excuse his appropriation 










































































































































































of Handel’s property.) After the five variations, a very fine 


movement, presto, in 3-8 time, developed to considerable 
length, concludes the third suite. 

The fourth suite, in E minor, begins with the brilliant and 
magnificent fugue in that key, which is known to all pianists 
who love good music. This is perhaps the finest composition 
in the entire Suites de pieces, but the difficulties attending its 
execution are enormous. You may play Liszt and Thalberg 
wholesale without being able to play this fugue. An allemande 
and a courante follow ; they are plaintive and beautiful, and 
will remind the performer of similar movements in the Seven 
Characteristic Pieces which Mendelssohn composed in his 
early youth, when red-hot from the study of his Bach and 
Handel. The influence of these great writers on the style of 
the greatest composer now living cannot indeed be over- 
looked, or too often considered. A Sarabande comes next. 
This is a slow dance tune in 3-4 measure, in the style of a 
minuet, but played more leisurely. Handel makes these 
dances the frame-work for the finest harmonic progressions. 
The fourth suite concludes with a gigue, in 12-8—a pretty 
subject treated for the most part in free canon, The only fault 
of this gigue is its brevity, the whole being compassed in a 
single page. 

The fifth suite, in E major, comprises a prelude in the style 
of Bach—an allemande, the longest and most beautiful of 
all—a courante of almost equal merit—and the charming air 
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with variations popularly known as the ‘“‘ Harmonious Black- 
smith.” This suite is sure to be the most in favor, not only 
with amateurs, but the majority of professors. Be it so— 
though there is no fugue, the allemande and courante will be 
all powerfal in their influence, and taste must be perfected by 
the study of such refined specimens of art. 

The sixth suite comprises a fine prelude @ la Bach, a stately 
largo in 3-4 time with some grand points of harmony, a 
sublime fugue with two subjects, and a gigue, the best com- 
position of its kind in the book—the whole being in F sharp 
minor. 

The seventh suite, in G minor, sets out with an overture, 
which consists of an adagio in the florid style, fol- 
lowed by a short presto, repeated twice, with the inter- 
vention of a fragment of the adagio after the first time ; 
the allegro is a kind of free fugato (a short movement with 
imitations in the fugued style), and a striking character is 
given to it by its unbroken rhythm and sustained dotted 
accent. A beautiful andante, in the style of the allemande, 
gives way to another adlegro, a sort of cowrante in double 
time (3-8 “instead of 3-4), a movement somewhat in the 
manner of Scarlatti, but more profoundly treated than any- 
thing that master has left us. But for the antique cut of the 
cadences this short movement might have passed under 
the name of Mendelssohn, At all events the influence which 
the harpsichord music of Handel has had in developing 
and coloring the style of that great musician is strikingly 
exemplified in this allegro, which is incontestably. the germ 
of more than one. of those intermezzo movements wherein 
Mendelssohn is so fertile, and which, by the way, are very 
often in the key of G minor, that of the present suite. The 
allegro is followed by another sarabande and, a very fine 
one, which in its turn is replaced by a gigue, short and 
sweet. The whole concludes with a passacaille—a series of 
variations on a short harmonic progression. The progression 
chosen by Handel in the present instance is as follows :— 
common chord of G minor, 6-3 on E flat, common chord of 
F major, ditto of B flat major, ditto of E flat major, 6-3.on C, 
seventh on D with major third, and common chord of G minor. 
On this simple progression he has founded.no less than fifteen 
variations. These are brilliant and effective, but not other- 
wise remarkable. 

The eighth suite, and last of the first book, isin F minor. 
It opens with a fine prelude, which, after going through 
a variety of beautiful progressions, stops upon the dominant 
harmony and gives way to a fugue on one subject, answered 
in the fourth below, and written in three or four parts ad 
libitum. This, though the least elaborate of the five fugues 
contained in the suite, is by no means the least striking. The 
subject is simple and majestic, and the treatment masterly.. A 
magnificent effect is produced in several places, by the introduc- 
tion of the subject in full harmony. The last time this occurs, 
the subject is given in the bass, in full chords, and a sublime 
point is effected by a sudden progression to the relative major 
of the key, which must be heard to be understood. This point 
alone induced us to play the fugue over a dozen times, for the 
sake of coming to it in its proper place and receiving exactly 
the same sensation of surprise at every repetition, An 
allemande, a courante, (both beautiful) and a.gigue almost. as 


‘good as the one in F sharp minor, conclude this suite and the 


first book. The subject of the gigue is answered in canon on 
the octave, and a capital contrast is produced by reversing the 
subject in the second part, taking the dominant harmony. in 
place of the tonic, and: vice versd. 


We must defer noticing the second book of Suites de Pieces, 
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and the: Pieces of Scarlatti till our next, having exceeded 
our limits already, Meanwhile let us most urgently recom- 
mend all our readers, who are pianists, and who wish to make 
acquaintance (net being already acquainted) with one of the 
greatest works that have ever enriched the repertoire of the 
harpsichord—or, as. it is now improved and developed, the 
pianoforte—to purchase without delay the first book of Handel, 
of which we have drawn up this crude and hasty sketch. It 
bears strong marks of having been a labor of love, and abounds 
in evidences of that astonishing genius which elsewhere mani- 
fested has long been ranked among the wonders of the world. 
The present edition is beautifully engraved and printed, and 
when in the second impression the few errors that have escaped 
the experienced eye of Mr. Moscheles, the editor, shall have 
been rectified, it will be perfect. A little more of such music 
as thie, and a. ittle less of the modern fantasia-school, would 
benefit extremely the musical taste of the country. 





MUSIC IN AMERICA. 

Tue papers that have lately reached us confirm the prophesy 
of our New York correspondent, that the arrival of Henri Herz 
would be the cause of a world of disagreeables between that 
celebrated pianist and “ The Lion.” From The American 
and Commercial Daily Advertiser, a paper printed at Balti- 
more, we extract a series of letters which will give a better 
notion of the state of affairs than any comment we could 
make on them. It appears that Leopold de Meyer and Henri 
Herz were to give each a concert in the same room within a 
day or two of one another—that De Meyer, after giving his 
concert, neglected to have his piano-fortes removed, which 
caused so much inconvenience to Herz as to lead to very 
angry proceedings on ‘bis part. But let the correspondence 
speak for itself. The first letter is from Leopold de Meyer, 
and is an appeal to the public against the conduct of his rival. 

‘TO THE PUBLIC. 

‘* The undersigned is particularly indisposed to appear before the public 
of Baltimore, from whom he has received the kindest indulgence, upon a 
subject rather of a private than of a public nature. Yet, he feels it due 
to himself to make a simple statement of facts, in the event of any occur- 
rence in the future of a similar character, and suggested by similar feel- 
ings. The citizens of Baltimore are aware, that the undersigned gave a 
concert in this city, at Calvert Hall, on Wednesday evening, and as usual 
left his pianos in the building, which he was informed yesterday morning 
were so disposed of as to leave no possible inconvenience to Mons. Herz, 
who was announced to give a concert, in the same place lastevening. It 
was, therefore, much to the surprise of the undersigned. that he received 
a note from the servant of Mr. Herz last evening, shortly before 6 o’clock, 
when the rain was pouring down in torrents, of which the following is a 
translated copy :— 

* The two pianos of Meyer, have to be taken away immediately, or they 
will be throwninto the yard of the Hall.’ B. ULLMANN. 

“ Upon the receipt of this abrupt and offensive note, Mr. Meyer, 
unwilling either to cause any annoyance to Mr. Herz, or to subject 
himself to inconvenience by the wanton destruction with which his 
instruments were threatened, requested his friend, Mr. G. Reitheimer, 
to call immediately upon Mr. Herz, at Calvert Hall, and attend to the 
business, He there met Mr. Herz, and suggested, in consequence of 
the state of the weather, that the piano should remain, alluding at the 
same time to the impertinent note of Ulimann. Mr. Herz observed that 
he should not interfere in the matter, and that whatever had been done 
by his servant, was by hisapproval. Mr. Reitheimer at once proceeded to 
remove the pianos, though at considerable risk, and with some injury to 
one of them. ‘This conduct is the more inexplicable in view of another 
fact of recent occurrence in New York, and which, but for the transac. 
tion of yesterday, the undersigned should never have brought before the 
public. During the absence of Mr. Meyer at Philadelphia, Mr. Herz 
announced a concert in New York, with eight pianos ; at that time Mr. 
‘Meyer had one of his superb Erard pianos, in that city, in charge of 
Messrs. Scharfenberg and Luis, Broadway, which, with a most strange 
and vague idea of the proprieties of life, Mr. Herz actually possessed 
of, and procured to be remoyed to the Tabernacle for his purpose, 


T 





upon representations to those gentlemen, that Mr. Meyer would not 
object, and that he would be responsible to Mr. M. for what he did. 
Information being telegraphed to Mr. Meyer, at Philadelphia, he of 
course took measures to prohibit such an invasion of his rights. It is 
but charitable to imagine a cause for the very remarkable conduct of Mr. 
Herz, and the undersigned is led to suppose, that the effect of the 
weather last evening, being so very unfavorable to the gentleman’s pro- 
jected concert, it also by sympathy, touched his nervous system, and he 
was thus Jed to act so very rudely. It is proper to say to the public, that 
the pianos of Mr. Meyer, will be restored to their position in the Hall, 
on this (Friday) morning, preparatory to the concert of the even- 
ing. LEOPOLD DE MEYER.” 


Herr Reitheimer is the chargé d'affaires of the “ Lion 
Pianist,” and has got him both out of and into several scrapes 
since his visit tothe Yankees. He isa very useful appendage 

’ 6 , 
nevertheless, to De Meyer's train, although he speaks English 
with little fluency and writes it with less. The next letter is 
a counter-statement, on the part of Herz, signed Bernard Ull- 
man, A.M.—for be it known that Herz also is attended by a 
chargé d'affaires. 

“TO THE PUBLIC. 

“Tn an address to the public in this morning’s Sun, M. Leopold 
De Meyer has sought to povoke M. Henri Herz into a news- 
paper controversy, and has endeavoured to give point to his address 
by calling the undersigned M. Herz’ servant, and by using other imper- 
tinences of language which it would not be becoming now to notice. 
At the risk of giving M.De Meyer a consequence which he does not 
merit, by noticing his communication, the undersigned contents himself 
with saying that his publication, in every essential particular, is entirely 
false, as the following brief narrative of facts, fortified by affidavit, will 
show. The platform at Calvert Hall is too small to hold, at the same 
time, the pianos of M. Herz and M. De Meyer. M. De Meyer had given 
his concert on Wednesday, and should have removed his pianos, early 
next norning as Mr. Herz’s concert was immediately to follow. This he 
did not do; and the undersigned stated to Mr. Burke, (an assistant of M. 
De Meyer,) at nine o’clock on Thursday morning, that he would require 
the removal of the large piano only, and that the smaller one might 
remain. This was said in the presence of witnesses, and was intended 
solely to consult the convenience of M. De Meyer. No trouble, what- 
ever, was taken to remove either of the pianos; and as night was fast 
approaching, the undersigned was informed by the person in charge of 
the Hall, that M. De Meyer refused to remove them, and the note which 
has been published became necessary. With reference to the second 
charge, falsely made, in relation to the piano of M. De Meyer in New 
York, the facts are these :—M. De Meyer, called upon Mr. Herz, and 
in the presence of several witnesses, offered him the use of one of his 
pianos, which Mr. Herz said he would accept if it became necessary, and 
on the evening of his concert, he had it removed to the Tabernacle. M. 
De Meyer's agent, apparently ignorant of this arrangement between Mr. 
Herz and M. De Meyer, came and ordered it away just previous to the 
concert, and without any notice of his intention so to do, to which Mr. 
Herz made no wbjection.—Upon a subsequent occasion, when Messrs. 
De Meyer and Herz again met, M. De Meyer, as the undersigned under- 
stood, apologised for the act of his agent, and said it had originated in 
mistake. , Nothing more was heard of the transaction until it now 
appears in print, in M. De Meyer’scommuni¢ation. These are the plain 
facts, and the public can judge of them. M. De Meyer’s difficulties, 
heretofore with Thalberg, with Sivori, and with every other artist who 
appears, as he supposes, to stand in his way ; his unblushing method of 
reaching the public through the press, as disclosed in the late trial 
between Burchardt and himself, for the price of the puff, and now this 
attempt to embroil Mr. Herz in controversy with him, will sufficiently 
convince the public, that he relies upon other means for giving himself 
consequence than professional science. The undersigned forbears to 
trouble the public with a narrative of the attempts which M. De Meyer 
has made to induce him, whom he now impertinently designates as the 
servant of Mr. Herz, to become subservient to his, M. De Meyer’s ends, 
by puffing him into notice, and perhaps | some parts of his present inso- 
lence may be attributed to the indignation with which the undersigned 
refused to receive from him a gold snuff box, as the price of a 
desired puff. Bernarp ULLMANN, A.M., Doctor of Philosophy, and 
Eleve of the imperiai Polytechnic Institution of Vienna, Aus. State of Mary- 
land, City of Baltimore, sct:—On this 20th day of November, 1846, B. 
Ullmann made oath before me, a Justice of the Peace for the said city, 


that the matters above set forth are true as stated. 
Sworn before G. D. Spurrizr.” 


But we do not stop here. Leopold de Meyer is not the 
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man to be easily put down. Read his addres to Henri Herz 
—a document which, for diplomatic cunning, might -vie with 
the masterpieces of Talleyrand. 

“TO HENRI HERZ. 

“A publication in the Patriot of yesterday evening, under the name of 
an individual, who, instead of your servant, should, it. seems, have been 
styled your savant, demands a passing notice. In, regard to that state- 
ment, should you have authorised it, I now declare it to be untrue that 
I ever gave my consent that you should use one of my grand pianos at 
your concert with eight instraments, which took place in New York ; 
nor did I ever apologise for, or in any way excuse the conduct of my 
friend, Mr. Reitheimer, or deem it desirable so to do. On the contrary, 
his proceedings were prompt and proper, as a suitable rebuke to the 
impertinence of the act by which my piano had been appropriated, and I 
warmly approved what he had done. indeed, upon learning that he had 
expressed his sentiments with regard to the impertinence of that act, 
when he recovered the instrument from the Tabernacle.at the time of the 
rehearsal, I] immediately sanctioned his conduct. In expressing his own 
feelings, he had given utterance to mine. In reference to the statement 
of your savant, that Mr. Burke received any communication relative to 
the pianos at 9 o'clock in the morning, it was either an inexcusable 

“mistake, or a wilful misrepresentation. And I must, also use the same 
language with regard to the assertion, that I refused to remoye the pianos 
from the Hall, from the simple fact, that the first intimation } had of 

your desire that they should be removed, was the offensive and disreput- 
able note received from your savant. \ And now, ‘sir, a parting»word. 

Concealed as you choose to be, under the shelter of your savant that you 
may avoid the necessity of an excuse “tothe public” for your discourtesy, 

unworthy of a true artist, ‘and permitting him to thrust forward 
private and irrelevant matters, I take occasion to invite the attention of 
the public to the correspondence of Signor Rapetti ‘in the New York 
press of the 9th and 10th inst., for a full exhibition-of those traits of 
your character which are calculated, unhappily, at once to.excite pity 
and contempt. The unwise, and not to say most unjust insinuation 
of your savant against the character of the American przss, as @ mer- 

cenary instrumentality, I leave to be adjusted between Him and a 
profession which I. deemed beyond reproach, and whose:members ‘are 50 
well able to defend her. In leaving ‘this. subject I .do) so. with. the 
assurance that this is the last communication ! shall deem it my duty to 
make with you through the medium of the public press. 

LeopoLp pe Meyer, Pianiste to H. M., Emperor of Austria, &c. &c. 

*,* To THe PuBtic.—I have been induced to appear in this manner 
once more before my numerous friends and the public of Baltimore, 
less from a sense of any necessity to refute the misrepresentations of 
the article under notice, than from a momentary indignation at the 
eceipt of a menacing note from the distinguished savant of Mr. Herz, 
»who, with a degree of impudence and presumption, scarcely ‘know 

which most fto admire, desires. me.to refrain ‘from’ any notice;of» this 
publication, under peril of being. assailed by him in the press. of .New 

York, Philadelphia and Havanna. This very simple-minded.individual has 

yet to learn that he has entirely mistaken the character of the 
undersigned. L. De Mever.” 
Is it not sad to contemplate’ such unworthy ‘squabbling 

among artists, who, in their own walk, are equally incom- 
parable! Surely in the United States there is 'room for mote 
than one great pianist—and surely Herz «and De Meyer are 
unlike enough in the peculiarities of their genius to make it 
well worth the while of the Yankee amateurs to hear- them 
both, and pay for the hearing.» Fie upon the European 
artists who thus forget themselves! But let us hasten to 
extract from another journal, The Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
a correspondence more creditable to Leopold de Meyer, ‘and 
by consequence, more interesting to his friends and admirers 
on this side of the Atlantic. It records the fact of a testi- 
monial having been presented to the celebrated Austrian pianist, 
by the Philharmonic Society of Philadelphia. 

BeauriruL TestimoniaL.—M, Leopold: de Meyer was on Saturday 
evening honoured by the Philharmonic Society of Philadelphia with the 
presentation of a beautiful silver cup, of exquisite workmanship, about 
eighteen inches high. The cup is embellished with a design representing 
a lion playing upon @ piano, musical emblems, and an appropriate in- 
scription. A number of, speeches were delivered’on’ the occasion, and 
the following impromptu was made by J, P. Moss, Esq. 

“* Fame raised her trumpet, and she loudly blew— 
* The great De Meyer’s come! to him what praise is due ?” 
Euterpe answered, “Why do you inquire? ~ 


| 


“The cup will be exhibited at Mr. Scherr’s, Pianoforte’ ittory, 
Chesnut Street, lowe saaneeeh ieinioed! The following ;is the 
Mid: 4 PuicapguPuia, Nov. 11th, 1846. 

Managers of the ‘Philharmonic 


“My dear Sir—I am directed by the 


the strains of the first master ‘of his time. 
pleasure of gratitude, for the good feeling whieh has recognized in our 
humble effort a principle worthy. the. encouragement of your great talents. 
Rest assured, that if, when in other Jands, this little souvenir should b 
back'to you any recollections of last evening, that your kindness ig still 
warmly cherished by the Philharmonic Society of Philadelphia, and’ that 
your ap -before it will always be remembered as a proud eventin its 
annals. .I feel myself highly honored in, being made the medium of 
communicating the thanks of our association, and beg leave at the seme 
Prosperity and 


time to present my individual wishes for your continual 
happiness.’ ‘Respectfally) yours, ° ia lede 9¥ 
a wee sien: A. G. Warerman,— 


President of the Philharmonic Society.” 

opoLp De MEYER. | ‘. i 
- : e °“PawtaperPnta, Nov, 15, reve: 

“ Dear Sir,—It affords me the greatest le pleasure to tender to you, 
as the medium of thé high coiplimient ‘bestowed ‘on’ me this evening by 
the members of the Philharmonie Sotiety,’ ily’ warmest thanks, a 
express the feelings of gratitude’ I Ghtertain for thé kind ince 
have manifested towards me. 1 acknowledge witli pride and’ pleasure the 
receipt of the beatititu) toket 6f friendship Which the séciety, th you, 
has been ;pleased to offer me, and Test assired that ‘when the broad 
Atlantic shall separaté'me front the shores of America, and where- 
évér I'may be through ‘life, T shalfturh to the souwent> with delight 
eyes, and- always remiémber with the’ best wishes mi hg Mag in 

od y 


Philadelphia. Modesty forbids°teplying to’ that’ por 
flattering 
raise to my fidimble “merits; ‘and ‘now let’ metetider you thy ‘since 
r antes ts siveste the 


“To A. G. Waterman, Esq., : 
President P, Society.” rth Mande 

(The above letter, we presume, from the style Of its _phra- 
seology, to have proceeded, from the pen of De. Meyer, chargé 
d'affaires.) stent’ 
How much more pleased should we ‘be ‘to have’ only such 
events as the above to record; instead of being “the ung 
chroniclers of disputes and acts of petty envy, which, on the 
part of men of genius and talent, are as surprising, as, they 
are disgraceful. We must confess, en passant, that our inti- 


mate knowledge of the two 5 le 


20402 






exonerate Henri Herz from any b 


against De Meyer, and none whatever against each other... | 


the contrary, they are the best friends in the world, - 4 


CONCERT AT THE BEAUMONT INSTITUTION.. °” 
Tie amateurs “a be outdone by thence th 
_ the 





are determined fot to Be ‘outdone by thé concert-pivers™ 
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on: Tuesday-evening, at the Beaumont Institution, Beaumont 
“Square, Milé-end Road, proved that the march of music was 
abroad, and that thé love of art was pervading every’ class of 
society....The projectors of the concert, must have been aware 
‘of. the taste and: judgment previously exhibited by the audi- 
ences of the Institution, . sere nr sy stele Gasiet so 
very supérior a feast of music as they did on iy—superior, 
‘hather we consider the compositions to be interpreted, or the 
interpreters, Thefact alone of Madame Bishop's services. being 
obtained, speaks loudly in favour of the enterprising spirit of 
the establishment.’ Madame Bishop was engaged at a inrge 
‘sum, but the crowded state of the room proved that the 
managers of. the concert did not reckon without their host 
procuring the assistatice of England’s greatest singer and 
test artist. We were both pleased and surprised at wit- 
nessing the excellent judgment displayed by the auditors of the 
Institution, in the marks of approbation they bestowed on the 
artists, Madame Bishop was listened to with the most breath- 
less until the close of each of her morceauz, when the 
‘whole audiénce broke out into the most tumultuous applause, 
“which lasted several. minutes, Before making any further 
‘remarks, we shall append the programme, which ran as 
follows :—» *» 
PART 1. 


Fantasia, Organ, Mr..Chitty, (organist of St. James's, 


erzetto, Guai se ti sfugge,  (Luerzeia: ) Madame 
, F. ray Mr. Manvers, and Signor.F.Lablache. — Donizetti, 
_ Buffo Song, , Largo al factotum, Signor, F. Lablache, (i ree 
; Barhiere igti rg o!w . . . 
Scena, Oh, ’tis s glorious, sight, Me. Manvers, (Oberon) Weber. 
Recitative,.Al sempic move, . fe M e Anno Bishop, Doniscttt: 
qui 1 


, A No sdsode di Sigh Sy, SO 
_ Song, Why do we love? Made. F. Lablache, (Don Qui, Macfarren. 
Fastsia, Concerti, And log ne, Mr,G.Case, . .,,. Case. 
_ Duet, Les Muletiers, Madame F. Labiacheand. Signor F. 


* 9d * Masini. 
Recitative, The bosomof yon waters, 2 Madame Bishop, 
Ballad, On the banks of Guadalquivir, ihgestie) is, are 
'Seene; ‘Mr. John Parry. Arranged by John Parry 
; PART Ll. 
Duet; Senza tanti: complementi, Madame F. Lablache , 
and Signor F. Lablache,” 0) 209000) (2. Doninatti, 
Song. Philip*the Falooner; Mr. Manvers, “5 =. '. Loder. 
Cavatina'O dome rapida, Madame Bishop, (Crociato en an 
Egytto) . . . . . . . . sd beer ° 
Song, Miei rampolli, Signor F. Lablache (fa Cenerentola) Rossini, 
Song, I capnot flatter if ] would, Mr. Manvers ({Vight 
Dancers). . ° ; ‘ ° ° ° e Loder, 
Solo,’ Vio in, air Varie, Mr.G.Case, « : ° : Case. 
Rondo Finale, Ah, heart be hushed and calm, Madame 
»-. Atma Bishop -(Lorétta) 9 ’ . - é Lavenu, 
Scotch Come. row me o’er, Madame F. Lablache. 
Domestic .Scene, Matrimony! (By Desire) Mr. John 
a a, te + Segal csnicang . |. ~~ John Parry. 


‘Mr. Chitty’s ‘fantasia was nothing more, nor less, than a 
‘selection of stibjects, and airs, taken at random, and used 
‘without the least “art. Among these airs, and subjects, we 
“técdgnised the Choris of priests from Spoht’s Jessonda, an 

1 from Der Schutz, “ Lucy Neal,” an air de ballet 


Hori La’ Donna del Layo, “ Love Not,” and “ God save the 
Queen.” “The térzetto ‘from Lucresia Borgia did not go 
The famouis ‘son 











trying .scena, from, Oberon. The. recitative.and Cavatina 
from Ugo. di Parigi are admirably. adapted. to Madame 
Bishop’s powers and voice. They involve the greatest 
brilliancies of fioriture, the, most expressive melodial phrases, 
and: idéemand fromthe interpreter the most chaste and 
deli¢ate conception, conjoined ‘with the most artistic finish. 
The last movement especially displayed to perfection Madame 
Bishop’s, art. and skill. We never heard composition more 
exquisitely rendered. The chromatic passages, the shakes 
fortissimo and piano, the descending shakes, the cadenzas so 
novel and so striking, the elaborate and rapid fioriture 
executed with the ease of the most perfect instrument, all 
proved. Madame Bishop beyond a doubt, one of the greatest 
singers of modern times. The applause consequent on this 
prodigious’ vocal display was uproarious, afid an encore was 
tumultiously called for, but was not persisted in, the audience 
considerately making allowance for the great exertion of the 
singer. Macfarren’s exquisite song was very nicely given by 
Mad. F. Lablache, and received an encore. Masini’s duet is 
very pretty, and was capitally sung by Sig. and Mad. Lablache, 
obtaining a unanimous and loud encore. Made. Bishop received 
@ tremendous call to repeat the ballad from Loretta, to which 
she responded, singing it; on both occasions, with her usual 
exquisite grace and finish. John Parry gave a new comic 
song called ‘‘ The White Cat,” in which the antique legend is 
set forth ina garb of modern humour. He sang it in his usual 
style, with immense effect; and was encored, when he gave 
Albert Smith’s ‘song of “ Young England.” In the second 
part, the duet from Don Pasquale was repeated with much 
applause ; and Mr. Manvers gave IJ.oder's popular song with § 
expression and taste. Madame Rishop sang Meyerbeer’s 
charming Cavatina from the Crociato in Egytto, with greater 
effect than any of her preceding efforts, aud was applauded by 
the whole house for several minutes. We are inclined to 
think ‘Come Rapida” is the best performance of Madame 
Bishop’ we ever heard; and, certainly, as a display of con- 
summate art and vocalization we never heard it surpassed. 


. | No ‘doubt, the Italian. language in. which she interpreted 
.Meyerbeer’s Cavatina tended, in no small degree, to produce 


the' perfectibility: of her performance. So great was the 
impression wrought upon us, that we would strongly counsel 
Madame Bishop to sing “‘O Come Rapida ” on every possible 
occasion in public. Her singing delizhted to excess the 
amateur part of the audiencé, and enchained the admiration 
of all appreciators.of true art. Frederick Lablache reminded 
us potently of the. Lablache in the fine dramatic aria buffa of 
Rossini, He sang it splendidly. This gentlemen has made 
much improvement in his art within the last few years. Signor 
F. Lablache is now a superior general artist, and an admirable 
buffo singer, Loder’s very charming song lost all is capti- 
vations, by being taken much too slowly; Mr. Manvers 
thereby neither doing the composition nor himself justice. 
We have much pleasure in bestowing our award of ‘merit on 
Mr. G. Case’s violin performance. This young gentleman is 
one of the. best of our native violin ‘soloists. Madame 
Bishop, a a matter of course, was enthusiastically encored 
in the Rondo finale from Loretia. It is unnecessary to speak 
here of a performance so universally: known,‘and which has 

won the tribute of adniiration and surprise from 
thousands at Drury Lane. We cannot conclude our. notice 
of the great artist's performance.on..this occasion: without 
bestowing a word of. praise on the grace and charming 
naiveté she displays in a concert*‘toom, Madame Bishop is 


d| the artist everywhere, atid she well knows that half the 


attraction of # vocal performance lies in. the manner of its 
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Many of our best chamber singers might take a 
useful hint from Madame Bishop’s deportment in a concert 


execution. 


room. The concert terminated with a song by John Parry, 
which we did not wait to hear, Altogether we were highly 
pleased with the entertainments at the Beaumont Institution, 
and shall be most happy, by any efforts of our own, to advance 
the interests of the musical section of this most praiseworthy 
establishment. Mr. Maurice Davies conducted. 


THE AFPFINITFIAS. 
From the German of Gothe. 
(Continued from page 670, vol. 21.) 

PART I—CHAPTER Xl. 

Epwarp accompanied the Count to his chamber, and was easily 
induced by his conversation to remain with him for some time. 
The Count discoursed on former days, and remarked with anima- 
tion on the beauty of Charlotte, which, as a connvisseur of the fair 
sex, he unfolded with considerable ardour. ‘“ A handsome foot,” 
said he, is a great gift of nature, and a charm which resists the 
ravages of time. I observed her to-day as she walked. One feels 
an inclination to kiss her foot, and to repeat that barbaric but deeply- 
felt mode of shewing honour which exists among the Sarmatians, 
who think there is nothing better than to drink to the health of a 
beloved and respected person out of his shoe. 

The print of the foot was not the only object of praise with these 
two intimate friends. From Charlotte’s person they rambled to 
old stories and adventures, and came at last to the obstacles which 
had formerly prevented the union of the two lovers, to the trouble 
they had taken, and the stratagems they had observed, only to be 
able to say that they loved one another. 

“ Do you remember,” continued the Count, “ what adventures 
I, with the greatest kindness and disinterestedness enabled you to 
achieve, when our highest dignitaries visited her uncle, and met in 
the spacious castle? The day had passed in festivities and festal 
attire, aud a part, at least, of the night was to be spent in free loving 
conversation.” 

“The way that led to the apartments assigned to the ladies of 
the court you had well observed,” said Edward, “‘ and we succeeded 
in reaching my beloved Charlotte.” 

*« Who,” added the Count, “ thought more of decorum than of 
my comfort, and kept by her an exceedingly ugly guard of honour ; 
so that, while you were very much amused with words and glances, 
my lot was anything but a happy one.” 

*« Just as you were announced yesterday,” said Edward, “ I was 
reminding my wife of the story, and especially of our return. We 
missed the way, and came to the ante-chamber of the guard-room. 
Because we had got on so well, we fancied we could go through 
here also, and pass this post as well as the rest. But when the 
doors were opened how great was our astonishment! The way 
was covered with mattrasses, upon which the gigantic fellows lay 
stretched out in several rows, and slept, The night guard at his 
post stared at us with amazement, but we, in our youthful boldness, 
stepped quietly over the stretched-out boots, without one of these 
snoring sons of Anak being awakened.” 

“] had a great mind to stumble for the sake of the noise,” said 
the Count, “for what a strange resurrection we should have 
seen!” 

At this moment the castle clock struck twelve. 

“ It is midnight,” said the Count, smiling, “ and just the proper 
time. I must now beg a favour of you, my dear Baron. Be my 
guide to-night as I was yours then. 1 have promised the Baronness 
to pay her a visit. We have not seen each other for a long time, 
we have not spoken alone all day, and nothing is more natural, than 
that we should desire a confidential hour. Show me the way, l 
will find the way back, and at all events there is no fear that I 
sha!l stumble over any boots.” 

“ I will readily show you this piece of hospitable courtesy,” said 
Edward, ‘only the three ladies are altogether up in yonder wing, 
Who knows whether we may not find them all at once, or cause 
some other piece of work that would have a strange appearance ?” 

** Do not be uneasy about that,” said the Count, “the Baronness 
expects me. By this time she is certainly alone in her room.” 








“ Thus the matter is easy enough,” said Edward; and taking a 
candle, he lit the count down a private staircase, which led to a 
long passage. At the end of this was a little door, which Edward 
opened. They ascended a winding staircase, and ou the top on a 
narrow landing-place, Edward showed the Count a tapestried door 
to the right, and placed the candle in h's hand. The door opened 
at the first attempt, and admitted the Count, so that Edward was 
left in the dark. 

Another door to the left led to Charlotte’s bed-room ; he heard 
some one talk, and listened attentively. Charlotte was asking her 
maid, if Ottilia had gone to bed. “ No.” replied the maid, * she 
is down stairs writing.” “ Light the night-lamp. then,” said 
Charlotte, “ and go, it is getting late. I will put out the taper 
myself and go to bed.” 

Edward heard with delight that Ottilia was writing. “ She is 
working for me,” he thought deve gray: b Absorbed in his own 
imagination he fancied that, through the darkness, he could discern 
her sitting and writing. We thought to approach her, and see how 
she turned round to look at him. We felt an irresistible longing 
to see her once more near him. But there was no way from the 
spot. where he siood, to the apartment which she oceupied. Now 
he found himself close against his wife’s door, a singular confusion 
took place in his mind; he tried to move the door, he found it 
locked, he touched gently, but Charlotte did not hear. 

In fact, she was in the larger room adjoining, walking up and 
down with a great deal of animation. Over and over agcin, she 
repeated to herself, what she had already considered often enough, 
since the Count’s proposal. The Captain seemed to stand before 
her; he still filled the house—he still gave life to the walks—ahd 
he was to go; all was to become.a void. She said to herself all 
that could be said ; nay, she anticipated, as one generally does, the 
miserable consolation that even pains of this. sort are asarinues by 
time. She cursed the time which was required to alleviate them ; 
she cursed the deadly time when they would be alleviated. 

The refuge which she found in tears, was so much the more 
welcome, as with her it was unusual, Throwing herself on the 
sofa, sho completely abandoned herself to her grief. Edward, on 
his part, could not stir from the door ; he knocked again, and then 
a third time, somewhat louder, so that Charlotte could hear him 
plainly through the stillness of the night, and started up alarmed. 
Her first thought was, that it might—nay, must be the Captaii ; 
the second, that this was impossible. She considered that the mind 
was an illusion, but she had surely heard it—wished, feared to have 
heard it. She went intothe bedroom, and softly approached the 
tapestried door, which was bolted. Then she reproached herself 
for her fear. “ How, probably, might the Countess want sonte- 
thing!” she said to herself, and collecting her strength, she cried 
out, ‘Is any oue there?” A soft voice answered, “It is 1.” 
** Who?” returned Charlotte, who could not distinguish the sound. 
The Captain’s form seemed to stand before the door.. The yoice, 
somewhat louder, said, “Edward!” She opened,. and her 
husband was before her. He saluted her jestingly, wrapping u 
the cause of his mysterious visit with explanations equally 
mysterious. “Why, I really come,” he at last said, “ 1 must 
confessto you. I have made a vow to kiss your shoe to-night.” 

“You have not had such a notion for a long time,” said 
Gracias. “So much the worse, and so much the better,” retorted 

ward, 

She had seated herself in a chair, that her a 3 night-dress might 
be concealed from his eyes. He threw himself on his knees before 
her, and she could not preven: him from kissing her shoe, nor 
when this remained in his hand, from catching her foot, and pressing 
it firmly to his bosom. 

Charlotte wes one of those ladies, who of a cool 
temperament, preserve in marriage, without design or effort, the 
manners belonging to courtship. Far from alluring her husband, 
it was always her manner rather to shrink from him, and as she at 
the same time did not evince any coldness or repulsive severity, 
she always resembled a loving bride, who feels timid even about 
what is lawful. In this disposition, and even more so than usual, 
Edward found her upon this occasion. Most ardently she wished 
that her husband was away, for the imaginary form of her friend 


seemed to be reproaching her! But that which should have 





repelled Edward, acted as an additional attraction. twas obvious 
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that she labotited under some émotion. She had been weeping, and 
if this is penerally a disadvantage to the beauty of persons ofa weak 
disposition, it is an infinite advantage to those whom we are in the 
habit of seeming resolute and composed. Edward was so amiable, 
so kind, so urgent. He asked her to let him remein with her, He 
did not insist upon it, but half jesting, half earnest, tried to persuade 
her, never thinking that he was only asking for his rights. At last 
he playfully extinguished the taper. 

nthe dim light of the lamp, the secret inclination and the imagi- 
nation of thé parties exercised an influence over reality. Edward 
seemed to bold Site but Ottilia in his arms, while the image of the 
Captain, nearer or farther, floated before the mind of Charlotte. 
Thus strangely enough was the present most delightfully inter- 
woven with the absent. 

But the present has large claims, and will not be despoiled of 
them. They passed a portion of the night in all sorts of light 
conversation, and their jests were the more free. because, alas! 
their heart had no share in them. But when Edward on the fol- 
lowing morning awoke on the bosom of his wife, the day seemed 
to in upon him with a foreboding appearance, the sun appeared 
to shine uponacrime. He glided softly from the side of Charlotte, 
who, when she awoke, was surprised to find herself alone. 





PART IL—CHAPTER XII. 


Wuen the party had re-assembled at breakfast, an attentive spec- 
tator might have observed in the behaviour of the individuals the 
difference of their ioternal moods and feelings. The Count and 
the Baroness met with that cheerful content which is felt by a pair 
of lovers, when after the pains of separation they once more assure 
eh other of their mutual affections; while, ou the other hand, 

arlotte and Edward met the Captain ard Ottilia with something 
of shamé snd remorse. It is the nature of love to believe that its 
own rights are alone valid, and that all others vanish before it. 
Ottilia displayed a child-like cheerfulness, and her manner might 
be called frank. ‘The Captain appeared serious. His conversation 
with the Count, who had awakened in him all the feelings which 
had for some time lain dormant, had shewn him but too plainly that 
he was uot fulfilling his proper mission in this place, but was really 
wasting his days in a sort of half-active indolence. The guests had 
hardly departed, when other visitors arrived. This arrival was 
welcome to Charlotte, who wished some diversion from her own 
thoughts ; but it seemed inopportune to Edwand, who felt a double 
inclination to converse with Ottilia, and it was far from 
agreeable to Ottilia herself, who had not yet finished 


the , which was so much wanted on the following morning. 
bey erefore, as soon as the visitors had left, hastened back to 
er room. 


It was evening. Edward, Charlotte, and the Captain, who had 
accompanied the visitors on their way to the carriage, agreed to 
take a walk towards the pond. A boat, which Edward had ordered 
from a distance, at a considerable expense, had arrived, They 
wished to try whether it could be easily moved and managed. 

The boat lay moored off the bank of the central pond, in the 
vicinity of some tall oaks, Fog which they had ‘reckoned when 
considering their plans for the future. A landing place was to 
be formed here, and an architectural resting-place was to be raised 
onder the trees, towards which, those who crossed the lake would 
have to steer. 

“ Where had the landing better be formed, on the other side ?” 
asked Edmund, “I should say by my plane-trees.” 

“ They stand a little too far to the right,” objected the Captain. 
“* By landing lower down we should be nearer to the castle, but 
it requires consideration.” 

, > Captain was already standing at the stern of the boat, and 
had taken an oar. Charlotte entered it, as well as Edward, who 
took the other oar, but just as he was about to push off, he thought 
of Ottilia, and reflected that this e tion’ on the water might 
delay him to alate hour. He resolved at once what to do, sprang 
astiore, gave his oar to the Captain, and with a few hearty excuses 
hurried back home. 
_ There he learned that Ottilia had shut herself up, and was 
writing. While on the one hand, the feeling that she was em- 
on his acéount was agreeable, he felt, on the other hand, 


creased évery moment. He walked up and down in the great 
room, attempted various things, but nothing was able to fix his 
attention. He wished to see her, to see her alone, before 
oe returned with the Captain. It was night, and the candles 
were lit, 

At last she entered, radiant with amiability. The feeling that 
she had done something for her friend, had elevated her above 
herself. She placed both the original and the copy on the table 
before Edward. ‘‘ Shall we compare them?” said she smiling. 
Edward did not know how to reply. He looked at her, and then 
he looked over the copy. The first leaves were written with the 
greatest care, in a delicate female hand, but afterwards the 
characters seemed to change, and to be in an easier and more 
free style. But how amazed he was, when he glanced over the 
concluding pages. ‘‘ In Heaven’s name,” he exclaimed, “ what 
is this ? why this is my hand!” He looked at Ottilia, and again at 
the paper; the end especially seemed exactly as though he had 
written it himself. Ottilia was silent, but she looked into his face, 
with an air of the greatest satisfaction. Edward raised his arms, 
“ Yhou lovest me!” he cried, “ Ottilia, thou lovest me!” and 
they were locked in each others arms. It would have been im- 
possible to distinguish, which had first clasped the other. 

From this moment the world was entirely changed for Edward, 
he was no more what he had been, the world was no more what it 
had been. ‘They stood face to face—he held her hands — they 
looked into each others eyes, on the point of embracing once 
more. 

Charlotte entered with the Captain. When they made excuses 
for their long absence, Edward smiled in secret, “Oh, how much 
too soon do you come,” he said to himself. 

They sat down to supper, and passed their opinions upon the 
persons who had visited them that day. Edward, agreeably excited, 
spoke of all with indulgence, and of some with oe Char- 
lotte, who did not quite agree with him, observed the mood he was 
in, and bantered him for being so mild and charitable on this occa- 
sion, when, generally after a party had taken leave, he had been 
the severest judge. 

With much warmth and in a tone of firm conviction, Edward 
exclaimed, “ It is only necessary to love one being thoroughly, and 
then all the rest appear amiable!” Ottilia cast down her eyes, 
and Charlotte looked straight before her. 

The Captain took up the subject, and said—* The case is some- 
what similar with the feelings of esteem and respect. One learns 
what is really valuable in the world, only when we find an opportu- 
nity of exercising such a disposition on a single object.” 

Charlotte endeavoured soon to reach her bed-room, that she 
might dwell on the remembrance of all that this evening had passed 
between herself and the Captain. 

The facts were these: When Edward, springing ashore, had 
pushed off the boat, confiding his wife and his friend to the uncer- 
tain element, Charlotte looked upon the man for whom she had 
suffered so much in silence, as he sat before her in the twilight, and 
with the aid of two oars moved the boat in whatever direction he 
pleased. She felt a deep melancholy, such as she had seldom 
experienced. The motion of the boat, the splashing of the oars, 
the quivering of the breeze over the watery mirror, the rustling of 
the reeds, the last flight of the birds, the twinkling of the first stars 
—all combined to produce something spirit-like in the general 
stillness. She almost fancied that her friend wes taking her far away 
to abandon her in some remote spot. A strong emotion prevailed, 
in her mind, and she could not weep. 

The Captain, in the meanwhile, was describing to her how, 
according to his views, the plans should be carried out. He 
praised the good qualities of the boat, which could be so easily 
moved and managed by one person, with two oars. He told her 
she might herself learn what a pleasant sensation it often was to 
float alone upon the water, and to be one’s own ferryman and 
steersman. 

At these words, the thought of the approaching separation fell 
upon the heart of Charlotte. ‘‘ Did he say that intentionally ?” 
thought she, “ Does he know of it already, or does he speak by 
chance only, thus unconsciously predicting my fate?” A deep 
feeling of melancholy—of impatience overcame her, and she asked 
him‘to land &s soon as possible, and return with her to the castle. 





lo 
Recht tadioyod at ‘iot seeing her present. His impatience in- 
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It was the first time that the Captain had been on these pieces 
of water, and though he had made a general investigation as to 
their depth, particular spots remained unknown to him, The 
evening began to grow dark, and he directed his course where he 
guessed there was a convenient place of landing, and where he knew 
he should not be far from the footpath which led to the castle. 
But he deviated in some measure from this path, when Charlotte, 
with a sort of uneasiness, repeated the wish to be soon landed. 
With renewed exertions he approached the shore, but siill found 
himself at some distance from it. He had run the boat aground, 
and all endeavours to move it were in vain. What was to be done ? 
He could only get out into the water, which was very shallow, and 
carry Charlotte ashore. He carried over the dear burden in safety, 
but though he was strong enough to avoid tottering or giving her 
any uneasiness, she turned her arms round his neck, with symptoms 
of alarm. He held her fast, and pressed her to him. He did not 
set her down till he came to a sloping plot of turf, and then it was 
not without trepidation and confusion. She still clasped his neck ; 
he again caught her in his arms, and printed an ardent kiss upon 
her lips, but in the same moment he fell at her feet, and pressing 
his lips to her hand, exclaimed : “ Charlotte, will you forgive me ?” 

The kiss, which the Captain had ventured to give, and which 
Charlotte had almost returned, brought her back to her senses, 
She pressed his hand, but she did not raise him from the ground. 
Yet when she bent down to him, and placed her band on his 
shoulder, she exclaimed : ‘‘ We cannot prevent this moment from 
making an epoch in our lives, but it depends upon ourselves 
whetier it will be worthy of us. You must leave us, dear friend, 
you must and will. The Count proposes to better yore condition, 
and the proposal gives me both pleasure and pain. I wished to say 
notbing about the matter till it became a certainty, but the present 
moment compels me to discover the secret. I ean ouly forgive you 
and inyself ifs we have the courage to change our situation, since 


it is not in our power to change our feelings.” She raised him 
from the ground, took his arm as a support, and they returned 


silently to the castle. 

Now she was in her chamber, where she had to feel and look 
upon herself as Edward’s wife. In the midst of the contradictions 
in which she was involved, she derived great aid from her solid and 
well-practised character. Always accustomed to self-consciousness 
and self-eommand, she did not find it difficult to approach, by 
serious meditation, the equilibrium which she desired : ; may, she 
could not help smiling, when she thought of the odd. visit the night 
before. Soon a strange sense of foreboding, a joyous. but , uneasy 
trembling came over her, and resolved itself into pious hopes 
and wishes. Deeply touched, she knelt down, and repeated the 
vow which she had made to Edward before the altar. riendship, 
inclination, self-denial, passed before as so many cheerful forms, 
and she felt inwardly restored. Soon a pleasant weariness took 
possession of her, and she sank quietly to sleep. 


(To be continued.) 


*, To ent misunderstanding it may be stated that the copyright of this 
re are translation nolenan solely to the translator. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE, 


THE PANTOMIMES AND CHRISTMAS PIECES, 

Curistmas comes but once a year, and when it comes it 
brings good cheer; to some champagne, to others beer; and 
mirth, and laugh, and jest, and jeer, with pudding, beef, and 
pies, and deer, and yule-logs blazing far and near in chimney 
nooks, while winter drear without lets fall his frozen tear upon 
the season’s sheeted bier, and whistling night-winds make us 
fear for homeless wretch upon the mere, making our gratitude 
more dear for each awarded blessing here, teaching us deeply 
to revere and praise our joy-allotted sphere with truthful lip 
and heart sincere. 

The above is intended for our prosy poetical invocation to 
merry Christmas, that happy season of the year which, in cold 
and darkness. sheds more warmth and light upon our hearts 
than the choicest day of sunny May, and in the midst of 
dearth lends more cheer than Ceres herself had poured at any 





other period of the twelvemonth from her horn of plenty: But we 
grow dull, and let a tale grow cold, which must not be pathetically 
told. The pantomimes are growing year by-year less important, 
less worthy, and far less humourous, and laughter-exciting: 
Momus no longer presides at the feast. Everything ‘is ‘sacri- 
ficed to scenic displays, gorgeous dresses, specious appoint- 
ments—in brief, fun is eclipsed by upholstery, and instead of 
a pantomime that formerly was wont to set the house in a 
roar, we have now an entertainment that elicits admiration and 
blank surprise. Burlesques, meanwhile, are supplying the place 
of pantomime, and in a very few years, we fear we shall have 
to cry coronach over the last remains of our old’and time- 
honoured Christmas friend. Of the five principal theatres of 
the metropolis, three have provided pantomimes, viz.—Drury- 
Lane, the Princess’s, and the Lyceum; the Haymarket has 
still adhered to its burlesque, in which it won for itself name 
and fame; while the Adelphi, disregarding usage, ‘asso- 
ciation, public feeling, and old taste, has dispensed altogether 
with the tribute paid to Christmas by every other house in 
London, if not in the kingdom, with pantomime or burlesque. 
But we shall have to allude presently to this strange falling 
off at the Adelphi, for which we can neither ‘account, nor 
imagine adequate cause. We shall take the theatres seriatim, 
according to their degrees of rank and standing, and commetice 
at once with Drury-Lane. ‘The pantomime at this house, it 
not worthy of byegone times, is at least worthy of the present, 
Drury-Lane has always been’ celebrated for the ‘splendid 
decorations of its Christmas entertainment, and certainly this 
year it has not fallen off in the gorgeousness, glitter, and magnifi- 
cence of its stage appointments. The subject of the pantomime 
is the old legend of St. George and the Dragon, and is written 
by Mr. or more properly, the Messrs. Morton. The allégo* 
rical part, or introduction, is imagined with some spirit, 
involving the contest of the March of Intellect with Ignorance; 
and its subsequent victory. In the first scene there are soineé 
fine effects produced by the representation of a storm at sea, and 
the effects of an earthquake. We cannot praise the introduc- 
tion of the Seven Champions of Christendom in one scené as 
children, and in the next as grown men. — If we do not require 
truth in a pantomime, we, at least; demand verisinjitude: 
We may fancy things above our reason, but we cannot recéive 
by any stretch of imagination things contrary to Treason: A 
fairy tale must be consistent with itself, or the most fanciful 
mind will find no pleasure therein. | Thus, when told 
that there were such beings as fairies, we can imagine, that if 
they existed, they could confer long life, beauty, wealth, and 
health on whom they chose; but if it were mentioned in the 
same breath, that a fairy made one moment of time a century, 
a child of six years would reject so startling an impossibility, 
The position in the pantomime is not improved by our being 
informed that fifteen years are supposed to elapse between 
two scenes. Besides we could not find out what was gained 
by this sudden jump from infancy to maturity. We have not 
room to follow the pantomime in all its details. Mr. ve 
t,” 


who played Saint George, was ‘so ill on the’ first 

the success of the piece was much endangered; but wl 

St. George and the Dragon was highly successful:* ‘On’ 
second night, Mr. Payne, having fully recovered, itifused 
greater life and spirit into his hero, by which ‘the pantomime 
received no small addition of strength. Mr. Wieland ‘wnadé a 
most capital Dragon. The fight between the Dragon anid'the 
Champion of England was excellently managed © n 
and Wieland, and was the best performance’ of the | 

The introduction is written with more ‘tact’ than fun,” an 
proves that Mr. Morton is less at home in this ‘speciés’ ‘of 
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entertainment than in farce. The jokes were spare, and the 
hits.were. rare. In the transformation, Mr, Howell was Har- 
lequin ; Miss Hicks, Columbine; Mr. T. Matthews, Clown ; 
and Mr.. Priorson, Pantaloon. These were all, excellent. in 
their parts... Some of the practical jokes told, well with the 
audience, but. we witnessed nothing particularly new, or 
particularly happy. But the age is fastidious, and critics, 
now-a-days, will hardly allow any gradient between the super- 
excellent and the worthless. In justice we must speak very 
favourably of the Christmas pantomime at old Drury. It 
falfils its intention. It. provides variety, splendour, fun, 
bustle, extravagance and noise, and makes. the audience 
merry, thereby making them happy. If this be not the end 
of pantomime, we don’t know what is. So much for Drury- 
Lane. 
At the Haymarket, Mr. Planche has supplied his usual 
Christmas. offering, a burlesque, or Romantic Fairy Extra- 
vaganaa.. It is entitled, The Invisible Prince : or the Island 
of Tranquill Delights ; and is founded, as all Mr. Planche’s 
late pieces, of, this kind are, on one. of Madame D’Anois’ 
exquisite fairy tales. The, Prince Lutin of the charming 
anthoress, has furnished the present sabject. If we except 
Fortunio, and perhaps the White Cat, we are inclined to think 
that the Invisible Prince; is Mr. Planche’s best extravaganza. 
The story, is simple and comprehensible, aud is confined to a 
few scenes. Though, in point of splendid scenic displays, this 
restriction may militate against the piece in the eyes of many 
sight seekers, yet to.our thinking it is a) boon, and greatly 
enhances the interest ,of, the. story; for however absurd a 
dramatic production of this sort may be, every one invariably 
feels.an. interest.in the fate, of the) hero' and heroine, and 
whatsoever advances their interest, or renders them familiar 
to.the spectator, must benefit the piece. Too often, is every 
thing sacrificed, to these shows aud tricks of scenery, until the 
mind, becomes distracted from the, personages. of the plot, 
and nobody cares, what becomes of the characters that should 
interest us. We confess to have been impressed witha favorable 
disposition towards the-hero and heroine of Mr. Planche's new 
extravaganza on Saturday evening. We should have felt no 
small disappointment had poor Leander been sacrificed, and 
Furibond.. married. the Princess Xquizitelittlepet. Mr. 
Planclre, has exhibited great dramatic tact, in The Invisible 
Prince, He wrote nothing which could be omitted after the first 
night,—-a,,rare compliment to his judgment and sagacity, be 
it known,.when against every Christmas piece of the year, 
the, chief, complaint, was that of lengthiness. We would. not 
anticipate, the pleasure of any one of our readers, who intends 
visiting, the Haymarket Theatre, by detailing the plot, and 
retailing the jokes. . The plot will be found more prettily, 
and pithily. toldin Madame D’Anois’ ‘‘ Fairy Tales ;” and the 
jokes .would. suffer much. by transplantation, We can assure 
the,reader however, that he will find Zhe Invisible Prince, a 
Piece spicy/as Elder wine; full-flavoured as the best Havannah 
cigars tracy as bottle-bearded Tokay ; pointed as Juvenal’s 
style ; flashing as horses’ hoofs.on a. wet road. by night, and 
utting.as a baby’s gums ateight months.old, So much for the 
layorarket. 
hocKhe Parncess’s furnished, the new two-act drama, Blanche 
de Valmy, The seven Maids of Munich, and a Pantomime, for 
its: Christmas novelties, on Saturday evening. The Panto- 
Inime.rejoices under the appellation of The Enchanted Beauties 
of the Golden Castle ; or, Harlequin.and. the One-eyed. Genie. 
The. two-act drama.of Mr. Bayle Bernard, is a respectable thing 
ofits kind, and nothing more. We. cannot understand, why 


the author of The Boarding School, and other admirable farces, 





should have changed his. stage writings, and turned from the 
whim and:bustle, in which he won much merited success, to 
that drivelling sub-sentiment, so foreign to modern tastes and 
modern feelings? The Story of Blanche de Valmy, is well 
enough, we dare say, in the novel from which it is taken; 
but its. two-act seriousness cannot claim one pity, nor. its 
characters, from their brief exertions, awaken our interest. 
We cannot afford to yield up our feelings under three-acts ; nor 
let fall-a tear, for less than five. This is no parodox:— 
examine it well, and if you are able to discover it, you will 
find the cause. The Pantomime, is very magnificent in its 
appointments, scenery and decorations. It has been got up, 
with great care, and all the tricks went off to admiration, on 
the first night. The machinery, was excellently managed, 
there was more people employed on the stage in the 
Pantomime, than ever we had seen previously at this house, 
at one time. Some of the tricks told with exceeding good 
effect;' that for instance, in which the squib blows a 
van entirely off the stage without leaving a vestige behind it. 
A comic song, by Cowell, in the introduction, was much 
applauded. Mr. Bologna, was Harlequin; Mr. Flexmore, 
Clown ;, Mr. Paulo, Pantaloon; and Miss Burbidge, Colum- 
bine. Though we observed nothing very salient, or novel, 
in the jokes practical, or verbal, yet, we are inclined to think, 
from its gorgeous scenery, splendid costumes, brilliant 
groupings, capital tricks, admirably managed machinery, and 
excellent company of pantomimic artists, that Zhe Enchanted 
Beauties of the Golden Castle; or, Harlequin, and the One- 
eyed Genie, will have a long and prosperous run. 

The Ape.rui this year, has neither Pantomime, Burlesque, 
Extravaganza, nor Fairy Romantic Drame, to pay the cus- 
tomary compliment to the Christmas holidays. There is 
substituted instead, a grand melo-drame, entitled Colomba, the 
Corsican Sister, in which, we are presented with scenic effect, 
striking situations, and impressive incident, in variety. The 
personages are numerous, and proceeded each other on the 
stage, with so much celerity, as to create infinite bustle and 
activity. The plot: is taken from a French story of Prospere 
Mérimée, which ptesented sufficient materials to a skillful 
adapter to work out an interesting drama, but which unfor- 
tunately ‘fell into inefficient hands at the Adelphi... The 
management, of the theatre, has done everything within its 
means.to..render Colomba, the Corsican Sister attractive, and 
there is little doubt, that, it will. obtain some weeks’ run, 
despite the innocent manner in which it has been dramatised. 
At the same we are. grieved, to see an excellent subject so 
entirely spoiled. * By judicious treatment of the original tale 
the drama taken therefrom, would have turned out a jewel of 
price to the Adelphi, while we now only witness *t endured 
by anaudience’ too good-natured to express disapprobation, 
or rendered forbearing in gratitude for all past. benefits. 
The actors. with one exception, were very ill suited in their 
characters.. Mrs, Yates had a most indifferent part to. enact ; 
Wright. had. a sorry one, of which he made» nothing,— 
query, could he? and Paul Bedford had the worst of.all. We 
never remember seeing the performers to less. advantage. 
Wright. having little to say, and little to do, supplied the 
deficiency, with gag and grimace, which we were by no means 
pleased to see, not only tolerated, but applanded. Madame 
Celeste, was well suited to the character of Columba; and had 
the part been written for her by @ practised dramatist, as 
we, are convinced it has. not,,she must have..succeeded 
greatly, As it is, Madame. Celeste’s, performance |was 
unequal, and the, success ofthe: drama,.the interest. of 





-which depended entirely upon her, was for some period of 
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he evening very doubtful; even the Adelphi audience 
nding portions of the drama which peremptorily demanded 
their sibillations. We are bound, however, to record the 
ultimate success of Columba, which was entirely owing to 
Madame Celeste’s spirited acting in the last scene. The fair 
Mauageress was summoned at the fall of the curtain and 
announced Colomba, the Corsican Sister for repetition 
every evening until further notice. A most extraordinary 
performance of gymnastic feats by Mr. Lees and his pupils 
followed. These feats are truly wonderful, and far surpass any 
thing of the kind we have previonsly witnessed. Mr. Lees’ 
éldest pupil is an astonishing youth, and excited the loudest 
applauses by several of his gymnastic feats. Mr Lees and 
pupils will be found a great source of attraction during the 
holidays. 





SONNET. 
NO. XV. 

To me the world shews nought but weariness, 

And things which other men most precious deem 
To me are but the fragments of a dream, 

Dream’d on by life, itself a dream—or less. 

Dark gloomy thoughts, which without ceasing, press 
Upon my heart, alone substantial seem, 
’Whelming me in a heavy-rolling stream, 

Causing dull agony, that none may guess ; 

For ’tis that pain that wears the heart away, 

And leaves the features tranquil as before, 
E’en as the sea, though wrecks within it lie, 

May seem a field where sunbeams gaily play. 

Trust not my smile,—all hope with me is o’er, 
Unless, at times, perchance, I hope to die. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mapame Bisuop, left London on Wednesday, for Chelten- 
ham, to fulfill her first provincial engagement. We shall give 
further particulars, in our next number. 

Rorat Iratian Opera.—In an article, of our last number, 
quoting from the Morning Chronicle, we stated that Signor 
Costa had the entire disposal of all engagements, at Covent- 
garden. We have since, received authority to contradict the 
statement in toto. Signor Costa is delegated with no such 
power. He has been assigned the formation of the band and 
chorus ; and even this is subject to certain restrictions, 

Mapame Mortier DE Fontaine, the vocalist, has returned 
‘to town from a provincial tonr. This lady’s singing was greatly 
admired by the aristocratic guests, assembled at Western 
House, Brighton, to whom Lady Hotham gave a Matinée 
Musicale a few days since. Madame Mortier de Fontaine 
intends giving a Matinée Musicale, at the Newburgh Concert 
Rooms, Brighton, underthe management of Mr. Wright, on 
Monday, the 4th of January. Amongst the artistes engaged 
are, Madame D’Eichthal, the accomplished harpist; M. 
Bottura, of the Academie Royale de Musique, Paris; and 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper, the eminent English pianist and 

<€omposer. 

Mrs. Woop.—A Liverpool paper says that Mrs, Wood, the 
telebrated vocalist, who retired some time since, will shortly 
appear at the two grand concerts to be given at the cencert- 
ball in that town. She is to receive, it is said, £50 a night. 

Monstgeur CouLon gave a concert on Saturday evening 
at his residence, Great Marlborough Street. The concert was 
projected to introduce Mademoiselle Coulon, the accomplished 
daughter of the well-known professeur de danse, for the first 
time to an English public, as a performer on the pianoforte. 
The concert opened with a trio of Mayseder, for piano, violin, 
and violoncello, admirably executed by Mademoiselle Coulon, 
and Messrs. Sainton and Rousselot. The lady proved herself 


N. D. 








a thorough proficient in the performance of concerted music. 
She was also enthusiastically applauded in a duo with Miss C. 
Hallen. Of Messrs. Sainton and Rousselot, we can hardly 
speak in terms of adequate praise. Their performances elicited 
the admiration of all present. Mons. Sainton has taken a high 
standing in the metropolis as a executant on the violin, and 
the position he holds as first professor of the violin at the Royal 
Academy of Music speaks louder in his favour than any 
eulogium we can bestow. Mons. Rousselot is one of the 
most clegant and artistic performers on the violoncello in this 
country. His compositions have exceeding great merit, and 
are recognised as works of art by every musician. The 
presence of these two artists contributed in no small degreé to 
encourage Mademoiselle Coulon in her debut. Ina funtasie, 
on airs from Lucia, the fair debutante was heard to great ad- 
vantage. The morceau is very difficult, and requires a practised 
artist to render it full justice. Making every allowance for 
the nervousness consequent on a first appearance, we ma 
aver that Mademoiselle Coulon’s debut was highly successful, 
and we have little doubt that with time and study she wil 
become one of the most attractive ornaments of our concert 
rooms. Her reception wes most flattering, and unanimous 
plandits followed each of her performances. ‘The concert 
concluded with a duo for piano and violin, in which 
Mademoiselle Coulon played with much effect, and Mots. 
Sainton’s exquisite mechanism was heard to the greatest 
advantage. 

Cuorat Harmonists.—The second meeting this season 
took place on Monday last, at the City of London Tavern, 
which, spite of the civic festivities so much respected in our 
great capital at this happy season of the year, was full 
attended, the substantial morceaux offered in the bill of fare 
acting, it is presumed, as the attraction, Hummell’s mass, 
No..3, was neatly performed by the band and chorus, as also 
the solo and chorus, “ O thou that tellest.” We could have 
wished for a greater depth of expression in the solo’ part of the 
latter, rendered by a young lady possessing a fine voice capable 
of improvement. A duet for Miss and Mr. Lockey, sang 
with taste, and Romberg’s ode, ‘* Transient Eternal,” were 
well executed. Part second commenced with Cavendish's 
madrigal, “ Come, gentle swains.” Mr. Lockey, by his 
earnest expression and proper enunciation, called forth an 
encore in w scena, “ Lament,” by G. Cooper. “St. 
Cecilia’s Day” by Van Bree gave the choir good practice 
rather than satisfaction to the auditory; this was, however, 
soon dispelled by a selection from Beethoven’s only opera, 
which passed off better. Mr, Machin sustained his air, 
‘‘ Revenge,” as well as the band would allow him. Mr. Dando 
led the concert. Mr. Westrop conducted, and we were pleased 
to mark the improvement of the chorus, which must be 
attributed in a ‘great measure to the assistance of several 
members of he Sacred Harmonie Society. We feel much 
pleasure in the encouragement of Amateur Musical Societies, 
more particularly when we find a Society conducted in such a 
spirited manner as the Choral Harmonists’, which reflects 
great credit on the committee. 

Eastern Instirution—The subscribers to the above 
institution gave a concert on Monday last, which was well 
attended, although not so fully as we have experienced. Miss 
Birch and Miss E. Birch, as usual, met with a warm reception. 
The selection of the instrumental music was entrusted to Mr. 
Arthur, who led several overtures in an efficient manner. Mr. 
W. Reed played a solo on the violoncello with great taste, 
and several other pieces contributed to the amusement of the 


audience, who left highly pleased with the entertainment. 
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Frencu Piayvs.—We have had few novelties’ this week. 
M. Perlet has played every evening, but mostly in such of 
his characters as have already been noticed by us. Except 
Parrain of which we shall speak next week, Monsieur 
-Assiethe is. the only new part he has undertaken, and, 
although superlatively comic, as he ever is in whatever he 
does, the piece itself is of such slight texture, that it deserves 
no further mention at. our hands. Mdlle. Brohan has taken 
her flight, alas! we fear for another year. We had got 
accustomed to her free and easy humour; her lively, pert, 
provoking vivacity had entirely won our hearts. We say it 
with regret, the pearl of Soubrettes has left our shores, 
bearing with her the best wishes of her admirers and the 
grateful acknowledgements of the frequenters of this theatre. 
iM. Perlet’s engagement is also drawing to a close, aud will 
terminate with his benefit, when he plays for the first and 
last time in the 4vare, by Moliére, of whose Ecole de Maris, 
(performed on Monday and Wednesday only,) we shall speak 
in our next, 

Cozeman’s Casino pe VENiss has. attracted a numerous 
audience during the week ; indeed it could hardly fail to do 
otherwise, from the pleasing nature of the entertainment. 
The elegance of the mise en scene, the excellence of the 
orchestra under the able conductorship of Mr. Grattan Cooke, 
which played a variety of popular compositions, including 
whose direction the dancing part of the entertainment is 
Auber’s famous overture to the “Crown Diamonds”’~ The 
talent of the solo performers combined with the singing of Miss 
M. O’Connor and Mr. Wrighton, (who, by the bye, is a very 
sweet ballad-singer) and the urbanity of Mr. O’Brien, under 
placed, render the Casino de Venise the most amusing place 
of the kind in London. En passant, the obtrusiveness of the 
waiters in the refreshment-room, begging for gratuities from 
the visitors, might be dispensed with. 

Noste Bequest to tue Cuoir or Lrevs Cuurcu.—The 
late Mr. Carr, of Kensthorpe, left £4,000 for apprenticing the 
boys, who form part of the choir of Leeds parish church, 
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Manufactory, 71, Leadenhall Street, 
(Removed from 1 and 2, Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate Street.) 
are well manufactured of the best seasoned wood, FINE 
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SACRED CONCERTS, CROSBY HALL. 
FIFTH SERIES, 


THIRD CONCERT, 
TUESDAY, vig lea Stu, 1847. 


Anthem—“ Behold I Lo you gl Purcell 
Misses Rainforth and Ba sano— is lovee Peace a Handel 
Mr. Francis—‘* O my God, wash Thou me” r Ciampi 
Chorus—“‘ Praise, O Zion” éa Sa “e .. Naumann 
Miss Bassano—* Lord and Saviour’? Otto Braune 
Trio—Miss Bassano, Messrs. Francis and J. a Novello— 

“The hour of vengeance” ., Beethoven 
Miss Rainforth- “O Lord God ” ve és i a Marcello 
Mr. J. A. Novello ow ge es Neukomm 
Chorus—“ For ae us a Child is born” oc ee a Handel 
Organ Solo— Miss f ooh ae 
Miss pe bh maiden” Proch 
Trio—Misses Rainforth and eater and Mr. Francis— 

us thro’ the coming night ” Curschmann 

Mr. Novelli Chorus)—‘“‘ Me 8.1L peer the fall Celestial 

choir’’ Dr. Crotch 
Miss Rainforth—(The Alps) ta YP pre a «+ Schubert 
Corale —“ Psalm 19th ” «se J. Sebastian Bach 
Mr, Francis— “ One thing have 1 desired of the Lord” 
Miss Rainforth and Mr- J. A. Noy “ Praise Jehovah ” D. Koning 


Chorus—“ Praise Him in Judah > ~ hdozart 
To commence at half-past Seven, and teeminate about Ten. 


The remaining Concerts will take place on the following evenings—WEDNESDAY? 
January 27th, 1847; Faipay, February 19th; and Frrpay, March Sth. 


Tickets, 2s. 6d, 
MR. HANDEL GEAR 


Presents his +. 34 compliments to his Friends and Pupils, and begs to 
acquaint them, that he has Rs MOVED from No. 26, Newman Street, to 
No. 23, CHARLOTTE STREET, PORTLAND PLACE, 
where he continues to give instructions in Singing.—Pupil attended at their own 
Residences. 
23, Charlotte Street, Portland Place, January, 1847. 








CGLEAVE’S GUIDES TO IN-DOOR AMUSEMENTS. 
Now Ready, Price 3d., Postage free, 5d., a new edition of the Whole Art o 


CHESS 
DRAUGHTS 


By the aid of which all difficulty in acquiring these elegant games is removed— 
enabling a novice to become a first-rate player; The N NEW R ULES OF CHESS 
and much other matter of interest is added in this new Shion. 

A CHESS BOARD AND SET OF MEN—3d, only! 

A DRAUGHT BOARD AND SET OF MEN—3d, only! 


DANCING! ! !—Now Ready for the Season 1847, the 


BALL-ROOM 


CHAPERON 


An elegant guide to the mysteries of fashionable dancing, simplifying the most 
intricate PoLKAS, MAZOURKAS, VaLses, and QuADRILLES; Full instructions 
in the Ant or Dress, Eriquerre, &c. The best book on Dancing ever pub- 
ished! Price SixPENCE ONLY! 

London: Cleave, Shoe Lane, (one door from Fleet Street.) Sold by all Booksellers. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE 


Is acknowledged as the best specific after three years’ trial, for improvi 
the voice and removing all affections of the throat, strongly sequanaieted’ te 
clergymen, singers, actors, public speakers, and all persons subject to relaxed 
thi oats. 

The Proprietors have just received the following Testimonial, amongst 
many others, from MApAME ANNA BisHoP:— 

wi beas Sir,—I am happy to say that all I have heard respecting the 
of Dr. SroLBeRe’s celebrated LOZENGE is perfectly true, as yester- 
= eeling mysel! very fatigued (singing nightly at the Theatre), I took 
several of the Lozenges, and my voice was very clear, and my throat quite 
free from relaxation. I am, Dear Sir, Yours truly, 
ANNA BISHOP.” 


“ 18th November 1846.—Jermyn Street.” 

Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street ; Sutton and Co., Bow Churchyard; 
W. Edwards and Newbery and Sons, St. Paui’s Chu: chyard ; Sanger, and 
Dietrichsen = Hannay, Oxford-street ; and retail by all respectable 
Chymists. in the Kingdom, 
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THE: MUSICAL! WORLD: 





— —-———— 





JULLIEN’S: AL BUM 
; FOR 1847, 


& 





M. JULLVEN 
' Has the honor to announce that his 


MUSICAL ANNUAL FOR .1847 


Is now Published, and is by far the best work of the kind that hasever 
appeared’; contains no less than 


a | 


THIRTY. PIECES OF VOCAL 


- AND 


FOURTEEN OF INSTRUMENTAL 
a - MO iS} It G+, 


The greater part of whieh have never before been published, the copyrights 
having been purchased expressly for this work, at an immense cost, with the 
yo of rendering it immeasureably superior to any of its predecessors. 

rtion which has already appeared comprise those pieces only whose 

success has induced M. JULLIEN, at the réquest of numerous 
influential patrons, to iticlude them in this Selection. 

The Illustrations, in addition to the elaborately executed Covers, Title, and 
Dedication pages, include 


TWO MAGNIFICENT VIEWS 


OF THE 


Znterior of Covent=Garden Theatre, 


The one: duri brifliantscere exhibited in that splendid arena of 
the of M. JULLIEN’S GRAND BAL MASQUE; the other a 
VIEW OF THE THEATRE TAKEN, DURING THE C NCERTS, 
the grouping of the Figures in both Views exhibiting the audience in a 
manner at once life-like and elegant. To those who have visited the 
Theatre on either occasion, the ALBUM will form a delightful Souvenir, and 
9 those who have not had the Sepp, it will convey an accurate idea of 
gorgeous scene, 


acti 


A SPLENDIDLY-coLOURED 
PORTRAIT 
Of the celebrated Danseuse, 


MADLLE:. PLORA FABER, 
In the admired Pas, LA CASTIGLIANA. 
AN ORIGINAL SUBJECT, 


THE;>FORTUNE- TELLER” 
Mlustrating BAKkeR’s beautiful Ballad of that name. 

The Whole of this departmcnt of the ALBUM has been under the active 
‘superiftendence of J. BRANDARD, Esqa., whose pencil only has been 
‘employed in its production. 

Nothing more need be said in favour of this ALBUM, and in proof of its 

‘past superiority over all others, than to call attention to the names of the 
Contributors, where Pier be found the principal talent in Europe; viz, 





ROSSINI, RDF, DONIZETTI, RUBINI, 
ROC Leper, Hal ZELL, GOLDBERG, SCHIRA 

SCH ST@PEL, DUPREZ, JOSE GOMIS, 
‘MASARNAU, MARATZEK, BALFE, JULLIEN, 
HATTON, BARRET, AUEXANDER LEE, KGNIG, 
KNIGHT, RAKER, FARME LINLEY, 
LAKE, FITZBALL, MOULD,” HU RREY, 
FOREST ALBERT SMITH, DESMOND RYAN, &e. 


It will'thus be perceived that in addition to the latest compositions of the 
= iy en Com oe cowed the ALBUM will contain some of the newest and 
ular productions of Italy; Germany, Francé, Spain, &c., a careful 


pare of which has been made from those works that are now attracting’ 
the attention of the Continental diletanti. 


Price 18s. ann £1. 1 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
214, Regent-STREET, AND 45, Kine-SrrReer. 





~ 


NEW DANCE MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS. 


ag . 


. The British h Army Quadrille, the American and Camelia be arpa The 

‘Galen Barret et. “Theabers, apaall in addition, to. bel yg 
ions, in a am 

sweet shiousble of the day; Will be found superior to alt otbere la take 

applicability to Dancing, the time throughout all of them being carefully corciulty matin 

for that especial purpose. 





ROYAL MUSICAL CONSERVATORY, 
214, REGENT STREET, and. 45, KING STREET. 


DOUBLE BASS. 


To be Sold, a fine old Double Bass, in excellent condition, and b 
maker, Price £15. > May be seen at 199, Sloane Street, Knight-bri 





an esteemed 
1. es 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE WHOLE. OF THE SONGS, DUETS, "cHORUSSES, Se, IN 


BALFES NEW. OPERA, 
THE BONDMAN, © 


AS PERFORMED AT THE THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
‘Written by Alfred Bunn, Esq. 


~ 








® MosT. FAVORITE SONGS AREi— 4d. 
* Child of the sun”"—ballad ‘Mr. Harrison 20 
It is not:form, it is not — Miss Romer. 2.0 
* Love in | —romance o¢ 20 
“They say vethid le sckae distant land—baia Mr. Harrison ne 20 
* Go, menerd, go”—ditto, Ditto es “ey +8 
“When fond remembrance”’—song os ob 0 
“ There is nothing 80 perpletiog” “diy. ‘Mr: ici ey ab 2.6 
In THE Fress,—The whole of the masic and various ee by all 
the mi composers.’ ' 
CHAPPELL, on NEW BOND STREET. 
NEW MUSIC, BY CLEMENT WHITE. 
JUST PUBLISHED, BY P. E. ROWE, 
Music Seller, 19, George Street, Plymouth, 
Me And to be had at all he Blutic Sellers fn London,” ate 
y- Ronald ”—Ballad » * o FA - 20 
« He never can be mine ”—Baliad oP - - - ee 20 
“ Waiting for thee ”— Serenade * oo - ~ : - 2,0 
MEDICAL. GALVANISM. 
HORNE, THORNTHWAITR, & WOOD, Successors to E. Pater, 128, New~ 
te-street, in submitting their SLEC ECTRO-GALVANIC MACHINES, 
to state, that they have availed themselves of fhe of Dela ape 
Spek arpee od on by eich oe ies henge g to om a coil with 
t red intensity a anti elect effect- 
ing both a saving of ‘expense and trouble le to the invalid, and placing in bis hands 
an effective, nowertal, and simple instrument, oat mead Pe oa at a minute's 
me aILUSO! PHICAL APPARATUS Every Jeena er coatek con 
v — 
bo Chemistry, Beene Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Frictional gud Soe 
ectricity, Electro-Magnet! Eiectro-Metallu poctedieg 
solving Views, fe) cor sarg rahe b anak , thornthwaite 


ward Palmer, 123, 


ag: he successors to 
aang ne seule ee 


orders, Des rae for payment in London, 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS, IRRITATION OF THE , HOARSLNESS. 
PECTORAL EEE 


red strictly according to the ferent sician in Paris. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 


ate preperation hang en) eee et caartas 
Bry rscte AND SPRA a 

TICHBORNE ST. rket. 

in Borate | is. ideas and 2s. seh oN re poan) 2 falar! hs wat Syrups 


now introduced to the per as beth most agreeable, 
for the above affections, reli 
‘Nassau Steam 
Pra tack = the parialr 
ot Middioges 
at paid,” 


np 


Singers, Professors, and Public Eesuore it wilh be fo it willbe found rary etek miabie” 





Printed and  Publishe, for. ‘thie 
Lh 1AM SPENCER aoa Chas ‘60, St 
Martins aia tl +4 Fi n the Cou 





are to 
 tiong com Strange, 








